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FUNDS FOR VICTORIAN 
WORKER CO-OPERATIVES 


Pleasing news for the Co-operative 
Movement - the Victorian State 
Governmen-t has now decided to 
provide finance to the many community 
initiated employment generating co- 
operatives existing and forming 
throughout the State. 

Funding priorities are for 

a) loans, 

b) loan guarantees, 

c) loans and grants, 

d) grants 

Four Co-ops have already received 
finance and there are now nine 
registered worker co-operatives with 
many more in formation. 

The pioneering efforts of worker co- 
operatives in New South Wales are 
now paving the way tor. the 
development of the Movement 
elsewhere. 

As we have many Victorian members 
and readers and as this new program is 
of great interest to all co-operators, the 
following is extracted from the recently 
released guidelines. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM? 

The Co-operative Development 
Program is a response to initiatives by 
the community to establish co- 
operative business enterprises as a 
response to unemployment. Its 
establishment and development within 
the context of the eventual self- 
sufficiency of funded co-operatives will 
allow for the specific circumstances of 
the unemployed involved in co- 
operatives and the necessary lead-time 
for their establishment. The Program is 
an integrated and inter-dependent 
package and will operate under the 
following fundamental principles: 

• The co-operatives funded must 
have the potential to become self- 
sufficient within a necessary lead- 
time for their establishment and 
development as business 
ventures. 

• The co-operatives funded must be 


operated as real business 
enterprises under the law. 

• The co-operatives will be held 
strictly accountable for their 
usage of public monies. 

• The Program and individual co- 
operatives will be monitored on an 
on-going basis and evaluated 
while in receipt of public monies. 

• Funding arrangements will be 
flexible and adequate to 
maximise a flexible adaptation to 
different circumstances and 
needs. 

WHAT KIND OF CO- 
OPERATIVES WILL BE 
CONSIDERED FOR FUNDINGS? 

To be funded co-operatives must: 

demonstrate that they will have a 
capacity to become self- 
sufficient; 

demonstrate that thfey have a 
capacity to complete their 
activities in the proposed time- 
frame; 

create jobs for the local 
unemployed; 

not compete unfairly with existing 
local business enterprises; 

demonstrate that they understand 
and are committed to co- 
operative principle and practice. 

WHAT KIND OF CO- 
OPERATIVES WILL NOT BE 
CONSIDERED FOR FUNDING? 

Co-operatives will be considered 
unacceptable for funding if they: 

create a community dependency 
on public funding; 

are unlikely to become 
economically self-sufficient; 

are not operated as business 
enterprises; 

do not have skilled and 
competent people to manage the 
co-operative; 

do not understand and accept co- 
operative principles and practice. 


WHO MAY APPLY FOR 
FUNDING? 

Any group who have or intend to 
establish a co-operative registered by 
the Registry of Co-operatives may 
submit an application. Active groups 
that have existed for six months or more 
will be preferred as this indicates that 
the organisation is established and 
committed and has not been created 
just for the purpose of obtaining 
funding. 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS WILL 
BE FUNDED? 

Funding will be flexible and will depend 
on need but will generally cover: 

Feasibility studies 
Market studies 
Capital equipment 
Insurance costs 
Liquidity requirements 
Wages 

Capital equipment 
Legal costs 
Marketing expenses 
Raw materials cost 
Rental of premises 

WHEN TO YOU APPLY? 

Applications can be received at any 
time subject to budgetary limitations. 

HOW DO YOU APPLY? 

There is an application form which is 
available from the Co-operative 
Development Program Unit at the 
Department of Employment and 
Training. 

THE PROGRAM 

The Victorian Employment Committee 
is at present funding four co-operatives 
— two in Maryborough and one each in 
Warrnambool and Box Hill. A fifth co- 
operative in Brunswick has applied for 
funding. There is funding of individual 
co-operatives without a co-operative 
program. To be eligible for funding, co- 
operatives have to meet certain criteria 
established by the Victorian 
Employment Committee for 
demonstration projects. 

Increasingly, more and more local 
communities are looking towards co- 
operatives as a suitable response to 
unemployment. As well as the areas 
already cited, co-operatives have either 
been or are in the process of being 
established at Alexandra, Ballarat, 
Doncaster, Doveton, Hamilton. Kerang, 
Nunawading, Shepparton and 
Sherbrooke. 
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The overall problems of the community 
co-operatives are similar: under- 
capitalisation and lack of access to 
finance; unskilled management and 
lack of access to business skills; 
confused objectives and a lack of 
business commitment. 

The overall basic ingredients for 
successful co-operatives are: 

adequate capitalisation and 
access to finance 

skilled management 
access to business skills. 

What are the necessary ingredients of 
an effective Co-operative Program? The 
critical specific factors are: 

a range of products and services 

a range of unemployed groups 
involved 

a range of socio-economic areas 

an adequate level and period of 
funding 

a support infrastructure — 
administration, training, 
marketing, production, design and 
financial services 

a minimum sized workforce within 
each co-operative 

comprehensive legal and 
insurance coverage 

a commitment to feasibility 
studies and market studies into 
products and/or services 

flexibility and responsiveness to 
different needs and situations. 

Considerations involved in determining 
the funding of specific co-operatives 
include the following factors, either 
existing or potential: 

The demonstrated contribution 
and initiative of its initiators and 
supporters. 

The active and substantial 
involvement of the unemployed in 
all phases of the co-operative. 

The active and substantial 
involvement of people with 
necessary management skills and 
competence. 

The existence of, or acceptance of 
the need for, a feasibility/market 
study and/or the existence of tried 
business areas. 

The acceptance of the co- 
operative as a business venture. 

The specific circumstances and 
needs of members/participants/ 
workers in co-operatives. 

Defined, specified and few 
objectives and an emphasis on a 
stable single product or service. 

A real understanding of co- 
operative principles and practice. 


The lead-time necessary for the 
establishment of co-operatives as 
self-sufficient business ventures. 

The nature and future economic 
relevance of the actual/proposed 
goods produced and services 
provided. 

Factors that need to be considered in 
assessing and evaluating co-operatives 
in a co-operative program will include: 

The size of the workforce over a 
period of time. 

The skill, co-operative and other 
training of the workforce. 

The labour turnover rate. 

Access to capital and funding. 

The financial turnover over a 
period of time. 

Percentage of capital coming 
from the membership. 

Adequate accounts, cashflow 
controls and credit arrangements. 

The profit margin and the use of 
profits/surplus. 

The impact of taxation. 

Access to and use of design, 
production and marketing 
assistance. 

Access to and use of suppliers 
and supplies. 

Access to and use of distribution 
outlets. 

The use of marketing studies and 
strategies. 

The number of shareholders over 
a period of time. 

The management of the co- 
operative. 

In addition to these factors, a co- 
operative program could also usefully 
demonstrate the relevance of co- 
operatives and the co-operative 
structure to work and/or community 
relationship. 

What, then, could be an effective co- 
operative program and policy for the 
Government to adopt? 

1. It is necessary to be able to 
assess the business potential and 
effectiveness of groups seeking 
funding. 

2. it is necessary to ensure that 
ongoing and accessible 
administrative backup and 
support is available to the co- 
operative. 

3. It is critical that the co-operatives 
have access to management, 
design, production, marketing and 
financial advice and assistance 
when required. 

4 It is undesirable that groups 
should be funded just because 


they want to form a co-operative 
and just because they want to do 
something. 

5. Funding arrangements should 
encourage self-help and self- 
sufficiency and should 
discourage long-term 
dependency on public handouts 
and subsidies within a necessary 
establishment and development 
lead-time. 

6. There should be a sufficient range 
of co-operatives funded to allow 
an adequate assessment of their 
effectiveness and relevance. 

7. Funding available for co- 
operatives should be adequate to 
maximise the possibility of 
success. Within the context of 
encouraging self-sufficiency and 
discouraging dependency, co- 
operatives must be free to 
develop a successful business 
enterprise which recognises a 
necessary lead-time, 

8. Co-operatives should be 
encouraged to properly plan the 
production of goods and the 
provision of services. 

9. The success of community co- 
operatives depends on an 
appropriate mixture of 
unemployed and employed 
working together. 

10. The success of any co-operative 
program is heavily dependent 
upon the training of the directors/ 
members/workers of individual 
co-operatives. Training may need 
to be of three kinds: basic, 
specific skill and co-operative 
education. 

11. An adequate ongoing audit and 
review process needs to be 
established so that the progress, 
effectiveness and usefulness of 
individual co-operatives and the 
Co-operative Program can be 
immediately assessed. This 
process should be ongoing so that 
it is possible to make any 
necessary changes and 
improvements. 

12. Assessment of the co-operatives 
and the Program should include 
independent evaluation of their 
performances as business 
enterprises and their impact on 
relationships within and between 
the co-operatives and between 
the co-operatives and the 
community. 

13. The status of the Co-operative 
Development Program needs to 
be clearly identified and 
established — both its present 
and future status. 
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14. Costing of the Program will 
depend on a decision by the 
Government as to what funds 
should be available for what 
purposes and for what period of 
time. The costing will depend on 
the ultimate mix of grants, loans 
and guarantees. It is considered, 
however, that funding has to be 
available for the following 
purposes in order to provide a 
maximum cost-benefit 
assessment: Co-operative 
Adviser, Contracted Advisers, 
Feasibility Studies, Market 
Studies. Loans / Grants to 
individual co-operatives Other 
(collective benefits, e.g.. training). 

CONCLUSION 


Newcastle Work Collective 

Newcastle Work Collective of 2 Crown 
Street, Newcastle is well situated in 
Newcastle's main shopping Centre. The 
Collective started operations in 
February, 1981 having formed and 
made a false start some months 
previously. 

Outside of “Craftyt/orks", which is 
described below, the Collective 
employs eight people. The Gardening 
Team currently employs 2 people full 
time and is looking to expand 
employment into Landscaping, 
Landscaping supply services and a 
nursery, as well as continuing their 
recently started Horticultural studies at 
Technical College. 


It is envisaged that funding under the 
Program will only be available for a 
period of three years from the inception 
of the Program. The purpose of the Co- 
operative Development Program is to 
examine whether or not community co- 
operatives could become self-sufficient 
business enterprises. 

* 

Work Co-operatives Association 

The inaugural meeting of the 
Association took place on 2nd May, 
1981. A good attendance indicated the 
support there is for the intended role of 
the Association. 


Some amendments were made to the 
Constitution and the new Constitution 
will soon be available from the 
Management Committee which was 
elected that day. Those elected were: 


Co-operative Directors: 

Jim Makin (Newcastle) 

David Sanders (Pipeline) 

George Lee (Wollongong) 


Co-operative Workers: 

Robin Hicks 
Kevin Gleeson 

Development Officers: 

Peter Arundell 
Tony Smith 


(Teamwork) 
(Crow Ent.) 

(Auburn) 

(Taskforce) 


It was decided that at least three 
members of the Committee should be 
from the country. In fact four are and 
also all the Directors are Co-operative 
Workers as well. 


Peter Arundell was elected Chairman at 
a subsequent meeting, with Robin Hicks 
being Treasurer and Tony Smith, 
Secretary. Enquiries about the 
Association should be directed to Peter 
on (02) 72 0202. 

The fantastic documentary "The 
Mondragon Experiment” was shown 
prior to the meeting and provoked a lot 
of comment. This video is available from 
the Resource Centre (02) 267 9406) to 
co-operatives only at present. Other 
interested people can hire it from the 
Education Service of the A.M.W.S.U. 
(Colin Slack - 698 9988). 


The Catering team employs 4 at the 
Hamilton Rugby Club where they 
operate a full a la carte restaurant. They 
also do "outside" contracts and, to 
expand membership, are seeking the 
catering contract for the Newcastle 
College of Advanced Education. 

The Pottery Manufacturing Crew of two 
have set up their kiln and have just 
started production. Prospects for 
expanding business are looking good. 

The Management Services Division of 
two is currently short of a full-time 
Manager. This Division is looking at 
establishing some new businesses such 
as a concrete products plant and a 
take-away food outlet. 

The "Craftworks Co-op" has 106 
members utilising it as a retailing, 
marketing and quality control 
organisation. About 20 members, the 
‘‘full-time" members, man the shop on a 
roster basis, usually doing about half a 
day each a fortnight. All sales are 
recorded and members receive their 
pay every fortnight. Those members 
who man the shop pay only 10% 
commission on the purchase price of 
their crafts which are sold, while the 
remaining members who use the shop 
as an outlet only pay 20%. Members 
also attend fortnightly management 
meetings and take a hand in setting up 
the shop and exhibitions. At least 8 of 
the members are now earning a 
permanent living from "Craftworks” and 
about 40 other “pays” are made up each 
fortnight. Membership is kept open with 
the view, that older more experienced 
craftspeople will pass on skills and 
ideas and help the younger ones to 
develop their techniques and markets to 
the extent of self sufficiency. 

The Newcastle Work Collective has 
taken a developmental approach to 
Worker Co-operation, believing that 
haste only harms democratic 
organisation and that labor must be 
hiring capital as the basis to true worker 
co-operative enterprise. Workers must 
know how to do this and, even if 
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unskilled, must be Involved in the 
planning and decisionmaking 
processes. The Board is consequently 
made up of workers representing each 
work area, plus community supporters. 
The Chairman for each monthly meeting 
is elected at that meeting. 

Gail Goddard of "Craftworks" relates 
the story of this area of the Collective. 

“CRAFTWORKS CO-OP", 

the craft shop venture of the Newcastle 
Work Collective is very much alive and 
well and will be celebrating its first 
birthday this month. 

From its beginnings in the original 
premises in Wood Street, Newcastle 
with a small but enthusiastic group of 
members the “Craftworks Co-op" has 
now expanded to a concern of well over 
100 members. 

Our first venue in Wood Street, though 
of a good size for our ever increasing 
variety of craft goods (and having office 
space too, all for a modest rental) was 
ideal in many ways. However its main 
fault was its obscure position on the 
very outskirts of the main city shopping 
centre. We were just that bit too far 
"around the corner" from other shops so 
our goods weren't getting the exposure 
to the buying public that they deserved. 
By the beginning of Spring '80 it 
became obvious that we must find a 
new shop. 

After much seeking the present shop 
was found and negotiated for a 
reasonable rent. Close to the heart of 
the main shopping centre, and only a 
stone's throw from other small specialist 
shops and a large theatre complex it 
was a good business proposition. 
Renovating and decorating began and 
was completed in time for the pre- 
Christmas sales rush. 

Having served in its previous life as a 
gift shop it converted fairly easily to 
accommodate our crafts. These come in 
an almost endless variety including 
pottery, leatherwork, wooden and soft 
toys, plants, macrame, fabric crafts, 
quilts, blankets, jewellery, drawings, 
paintings, etc. etc. The emphasis is on 
originality, good design and 
workmanship using mainly natural 
materials. 

Newcastle Work Collective Craft Shop 
seemed a big name for a little shop and 
so ''CRAFTWORKS” came into being. 
The trials of moving proved worthwhile 
as pre-Christmas sales records prove. 
Decision making and planning are 
carried out by shop members at our 
fortnightly meetings in our members' 
room above the shop 

Earlier in the year we came up with the 
idea of "Group Shows”. Every two or 
three months we plan to clear the shop 
of normal stock and turn it into a small 
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gallery focussing on two or three groups 
of craftspeople. It is hoped that this will 
provide valuable advertising for us, 
giving us the reputation of a specialist 
concern, while at the same time giving 
members extra incentives and goals. 

'Autumn Pots, Quilts and Blankets’ was 
the first of these and opened in the last 
week of April. Weeks of planning, 
creating, 

and the mammoth task of clearing 
normal stock from the shop for storage 
and the setting up of the display were 
forgotten at our Sunday Afternoon 
Opening where it was 'standing room 
only'. At the height of the afternoon 
people spilled out onto the footpath to 
avoid the crush inside. 

A wide variety of styles, techniques and 
glazes in the ceramics were united by a 
central theme of approaching winter. 
Pots of all kinds were represented — 
coffee mugs, soup bowls, tureens and 
ladels carrying out the theme. Earthy 
tones of the ceramics were thrown into 
relief by the fibre exhibits which 
covered almost every inch (sorry, 
centimetre) of available wall space. 
These ranged from the softest of pastel 
combinations to the most vibrant of 
primary colours. 

Showers of compliments alone were 
reward enought for many of the team 
members, some of whom were 
exhibiting their work for the first time, 
but the many red 'sold' spots were even 
more so. Looking back, despite the 
effort involved, the "Group Show” seems 
a viable exercise in personal 
craftsmanship development, 
advertising and sales. We are giving 
ourselves a breathing space of a week 
or two, and then planning will begin for 
our Winter Exhibition of Cane and 
Wood. Experience gained in our first 
exhibition should help us make our 
second even bigger and better than the 
first and help to make ''Craftworks" a 
household word in Newcastle and the 
Hunter Valley. 

Co-operative Education Course 

cont’d 

Working together in a co-operative 

Having outlined the rights and 
obligations of a member in a co- 
operative society, we now come to a 
new subject which deals specifically 
with the work life in a Work Co- 
operative. 

1. The Working Environment in a 
Co-operative 

In a work co-operative, members have 
come together on their own free will in 
order to create a place of employment 
for themselves. It is with this that they 
identify and if is with this that they 
become aware of themselves as a 
group. Thus, there is a common bond 
between the members which is the 
common interest they have in 
establishing a decent work 


environment for themselves through 
self-help. It must be remembered that 
the common bond here is always one of 
economic interest and never one of 
political attachment, family relationship 
or just pure co-incidence. 

On the basis of voluntary association, a 
work co-operative's business 
environment is quite different to that in 
other forms of business organisation. 
This is because members in a work co- 
operative depend on each other to a 
much larger extent as the objective of 
each member can only be attained 
by group action. In a co-operative work 
situation, the goals are so linked that 
everybody either “sinks or swims" 
together (as against a competitive 
situation where if one swims the others 
must sink). 

Working in a co-operative brings with it 
a number of advantages as well as a 
number of obligations for each of its 
members. For example, the members of 
a Work Co-operative are governed by a 
special set of rules which regulate and 
organise the workplace in a way which 
is much different to the workplace of 
any other business organisation. 

As a member in a Work Co-operative 
your working situation may be 
described in the following way: 

a) Rights 

In a work co-operative you are a 
worker, member and co-owner at the 
same time. 

As a worker, you have the right of 
employment on reasonable terms. 

As a member, you have the right to 
participate in the self administration 
of the co-operative and also to 
participate in the management of the 
whole Work Co-operative. 

As a co-owner, you have the right to 
enjoy the joint property of the co- 
operative and use all facilities and 
equipment the co-operative offers to its 
members. 

b) Obligations 

As a worker member, you are not only 

bound to obey all employment 
agreements, but in addition you are 
bound to comply with the Rules, and 

you may be fined for any breach of 
Rules, or in serious cases even be 
expelled from the co-operative. 

As a member, you are expected to 

contribute financially and personally 

to the proper running of the co- 
operative. 

As a co-owner, you have the 

obligation to use the facilities and 

equipment of the co-operative society 

with care. 

As a member, you are obliged to 

participate in the various meetings of 

the co-operative and to accept 
responsibilities. 

Members all have to be loyal to their co- 
operative. They have to respect each 


other as equaiS and together put in a lot 
of effort towards the success of their co- 
operative, As the members all share 
the benefits and risks of success or 
failure, within the group there must be 
developed trust, good communication, 
co-ordination of activities and the ability 
to bargain to resolve differences in 
members preferences. Co-operation is 
a mutual endeavour and for co- 
operation to occur, the choice to co- 
operate must be reciprocated by all 
members within the group, 

2. The Management of a Work 
Co-operative 

To ensure the smooth running of a Work 
Co-operative, high morale and 
productivity, job satisfaction and a 
quality of life in the workplace, 
provisions which together form the 
foundations of the Work Co-operatives 
structure and policies must be put into 
action by members. 

These should include: 

(i) Provisions designed to ensure full 
democratic self government 

(ii) Provisions to promote efficient 
management 

(iii) Provisions to promote good 
communication between workers 
and management, and between 
work teams 

(iv) Provisions which require the 
contribution of capital stakes by 
all worker members 

(v) Provisions designed to protect job 
security, impose a code of work 
behaviour and discipline 
appropriate to a co-operative 
structure 

(vi) Provisions designed to promote 
co-operation and co-ordination 
between all co-operatives 

(vii) Provisions designed to promote a 
good relationship with the locai 
community and with non co- 
operative workers and enterprises 
in the neighbourhood 

(viii) Provisions designed to ensure 
that the co-operative does not 
become inward looking but 
pursues open door policies of 
maximum job creation 

(ix) Provisions for adequate and 
continuing skills and 
management training and co- 
operative education for all 
members 

(x) Provisions to allow for members 
to join an appropriate Trade 
Union. 

To sum up: 

Co-operative workers are much more 
involved in the overall life of their 
workplace than are workers in private or 
public business organisations. On the 
other hand, life in these other 
organisations is also subject to a certain 
set of regulations but it does not require 
as much mutual understanding, 
collaboration and voluntary discipline 
as does life in a Work Co-operative. 


As many people and organisations have 
been requesting more information on 
getting worker co-operatives off the 
ground, we intend to print in full over a 
couple of issues, the following article 
which has proven very useful to others 
when beginning their projects. 

STARTING A CO- 
OPERATIVE 

(JOHN W LEWIS of the Scottish Co- 
operative Development Committee) 

Introduction 

A worker co-operative may be defined 
as: 

An enterprise which is owned and 
controlled by its workforce. 

This definition sums up the major facets 
of a worker co-operative. It is first and 
foremost a business, and as such has to 
produce and sell a service or product. It 
is, however, owned and controlled by 
the workforce, and is thus structured 
and financed in a way which allows the 
policy direction to be exercised by the 
employees. The business will, however, 
have day-to-day operating decisions in 
sales and production and the solution of 
problems at this everyday level will be 
very similar to those applied within 
differently structured companies. The 
skills and knowledge required within the 
co-operative will not be very different 
from those of other conventionally 
structured businesses offering a similar 
product or service. 

The essentials of creating a business 
are similar for all new starts — 

What can we offer which is 
saleable? 

How should it be sold? 

How will the company be 
financed? 

How do we organise the 
business? 

How can the product be efficiently 
produced? 

If the answers to these questions, 
spelled out in more detail below, are 
clear and sensible then you have the 
basis of a viable business enterprise. If 
some questions are not easily answered 
maybe you need to seek some business 
advice. If you cannot give a clear 
answer even with advice, maybe you 
need to re-think some of your earlier 
ideas. 

The need for a well researched proposal 
is paramount. The emphasis in the early 
development phase must be on 
establishing a viable enterprise within a 
sound co-operative constitution. Once 
the business is running satisfactorily the 
benefits and wider opportunities can be 
discussed and become a reality. 


The questions asked below should 
ensure that the basic areas of business 
activity are considered. They are, 
however, no more than a very simplified 
summary of the main points, and are 
designed for those with little or no 
experience of business management. 

Before you start 

As with any small business, the co- 
operative will be involved in producing 
and selling a service or product, and this 
will require the efficient use of the 
various skills, materials, machinery and 
sources of finance available. The co- 
operative has to be as efficient and 
flexible as any competing business 
while, at the same time, meeting the 
objectives considered appropriate by 
the whole group or organisation, not 
only the objectives of the manager. The 
enterprise will, therefore, need a well 
interpreted philosophy of business in 
order to establish its credibility with 
outside organisations such as 
customers and banks. It will also require 
a well thought out co-operative 
structure to allow for its continued and 
successful development. 

The basic elements of running a 

business remain as with any 

commercially based organisation. 

1. Deciding the market you are 

selling to and the product or 

service you intend selling — 
(Strategy formulation). 

2. Deciding how to allocate your 
various resources and organise 
yourselves to achieve, 'this 
strategy — (Organisation). 

3. Learning from your experience of 

operating and revising your 
strategy or to take account of 

what you now know — 

(Organisation Control). 

The following sets out a series of 

questions which need to be answered in 
specific terms if you are to create a 
viable co-operative. 

What can you offer the business? — 
Resource Analysis 

Before deciding your product and its 
market it is essential you decide what 
sort of business you could best 
contribute to. You may be interested in a 
particular type of product but lack 
necessary skills, in which case you 
should join up with several others who 
have complimentary skills. Can you 
offer knowledge of any products or 
services or have you manual skills or 
equipment which would help a group in 
its early stages? It is particularly 
important that you are honest at this 
stage of your thinking. 

It would be surprising if at the first 
attempt you could immediately identify 
an obvious business opportunity. Most 
ideas come from a detailed analysis of 
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the skills you have and the opportunities 
you can develop, for example a sub- 
contract machining co-operative would 
make little sense without skilled 
machine operators and setters. You 
should also recognise gaps in basic 
areas such as selling, costing and an 
ability to organise the work of a group. 

a) What business skills do you bring 
to the group? 

b) What business skills do you fee! 
you could reasonably learn? 

c) What business skills do your 
colleagues bring to the group? 

d) Are there any obvious gaps in your 
combined skills? 

e) Does your group have any special 
skills or knowledge which could 
be the basis of a business? 

f) What skills could you attract by 
recruiting more co-operators? 

g) Do you have any other resources 
such as reputation, contacts, or 
ideas which would be os use to 
the group? 

Looking for a customer — Market 
Opportunities 

From the analysis of your resources you 
will have a good idea of the product or 
service you hope to offer. It will depend 
on three factors, your ability to produce, 
your capacity to finance the production 
and your access to a customer, Once 
you know your product you have some 
idea where to look for a market, but you 
must check that you can sell enough to 
have efficient manufacture and regular 
employment. As part of research a 
discussion with some of your likely 
customers is often useful. 

a) Who are you trying to sell to? 

b) What will the customer demand in 
the way of quality, delivery and 
price? 

c) How many potential customers 
will you have? 

d) How often and how much will they 
buy? 

e) How much can you offer your 
customer and when? 

f) Why should your customer buy 
from you? 

g) Is there competition, and how will 
it react to you? 

h) Can you meet the prices and 
service standards of your 
potential competitors? 

How will you persuade your 
customer to buy? — Selling 

This follows the previous section and 
assumes that while your idea is good a 
little more effort now will save you 
wondering too late how to reach enough 
potential customers. You need to think 
about advertising, distribution and 
pricing before you start spending 
money on production. 
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At the same time you also need to come 
up with an alternative plan in case your 
sales fall behind their target. All these 
aspects of selling cost money, some of 
which will be spent before you receive 
any income from your customers, for 
example customer credit, could require 
you to finance your operations for a 
month or two before getting money in. 
Your ideas, therefore, need costing and 
comparing with the amount of money 
you can raise and the revenue you 
expect from your sales. 

Different products will need different 
ideas on selling so your best plan would 
be to talk to others in the same type of 
business. 

a) How do others in your chosen line 
of business sell their goods or 
services? 

b) Will you sell direct or use agents, 
wholesalers and/or retailers? 

c) How much money will you 
allocate to initial selling efforts? 

d) How will you advertise and how 
much will a sensible amount of 
publicity cost? 

e) Will you place any restrictions on 
who you sell to? 

f) What volume or value of sales will 
represent a satisfactory response 
to your efforts? 

g) Will your customer expect credit 
and, if so, how long will he delay 
payment? 

h) Can you get firm orders or letters 
of intent from customers before 
you start production? 

How much will you need? — Finance 

It is often surprising how much money 
you need to set up in business, though 
how much you will need depends on the 
type of business you are in. Judging the 
money needed is particularly important 
to a co-operative which has problems 
offering security to any bank or other 
lender. A loan from Industrial Common 
Ownership Finance Ltd., the Co- 
operative Bank or any financial 
institution will require a detailed 
analysis of how much money is needed, 
what for and how the loan will be paid 
back. 

a) What capital equipment will the 
business need? 

b) How much material will you need 
to buy to get started? 

c) How many weeks wages are 
going to be paid before 
something is sold? 

d) How much credit will the 
customer demand? 

e) Will you need to manufacture for 
stock, if so how much stock will 
you have? 

f) How much will you spend on 
training, product design, 
advertising and other expenses 


insured before sales start to build 
up? 

g) Have you prepared a budget of 
the use of this money until the 
business is self-financing? 

h) What sort of overhead expenses 
will there be for such things as 
Rent, Power, Telephone, Travel, 
etc.? 

i) What will be the initial start up 
expenses such as registration, 
legal fees etc.? 

Where will this money come from? — 
Funding 

You will need to finance the money 
spent under the headings in Section 4 
so it is as well to have this organised 
before you start. 

a) Will you have a capital stake for 
each employee, say $1,000 to 
$2,000 per head? 

b) Will you approach I.C.O.F. for a 
loan? 

c) Will you obtain money from any 
government agency such as the 
Scottish Development Agency? 

d) Will you seek loans from 
sympathetic individuals? 

e) Will you obtain bank finance? 

Cont’d next issue. 


MANAGEMENT TIPS 

Reducing Costs 

Even very small business, and this 
includes work co-operatives, must pay 
close attention to costs. Unless you do 1 
so, you could find yourself a victim of 
creeping escalations in overhead 
expenses so gradual that you may not 
notice it. Suddenly, you find your costs 
have doubled over the past twelve 
months. 

For this reason, we suggest you pay 
close attention to the following ideas 
which should help you reduce your 
costs considerably; particularly office 
costs. 

Don't just casually observe procedures 
and decide, after a cursory observation, 
that things are OK — that basically the 
operation and the office appears 
efficient and there is no need for 
concern. 

Systematically analyse your costs, 
office procedures and ways you have 
normally done things to ascertain 
whether you can actually reduce costs 
through deliverate effort and good 
planning. Example: look at work 
distribution. Is it distributed 
haphazardly? Is to experienced a 
person used when a new member, still 
learning, will do? 

Frequently, especially in small 
businesses, work is done by those who 
have always done it. As that person 


becomes older and stays with you, they 
continue to do the same function. Often 
also, an employee or members will 
want to continue to do the same 
function because this gives them a 
sense of security. However, you should 
regularly review work distribution to 
ensure that it is done by the person 
most suitable and available, consistent 
with the immportance of the task and, 
therefore, at least expense in time to the 
business. 

Also, are people doing a whole series of 
unrelated tasks? The allocation of 
responsibility may be so unplanned that 
co-ordination breaks down, there is 
frequent duplication, many duties are 
done or records kept which are 
meaningless and many important 
records or orders are missed and lost. 

Ensure that work distribuion and 
training is such that you can 
accommodate absences, holidays, 
sickness, etc. Also, ensure that peak 
periods can be coped with without a 
crisis. 

Work supervisors and team leaders 
should prepare a list of the duties of 
each member, especially how and 
when they are done and give an 
estimate of the time spent on each 
operation. Make it detailed enough so 
that it shows how much time is spent on 
a whole array of small jobs which, of 
course, are part-and-parcel of duties in 
any small business. Once you do this 
and compare various members’ output, 
you may be surprised how basically the 
same work is duplicated by different 
people. Once you have done this, you 
can analyse properly your business and 
begin to eliminate unnecessary work 
which wastes time. Also, you should be 
able to simplify procedures. 

Try to grade jobs or enterprises in broad 
categories. This normally ensures that 
new members will be placed in a group 
suitable to their skill and experience. 
Don't allow one person to do too many 
tasks. This is one of the greatest 
dangers in many small businesses. 

As a business grows, it is Important to 
regulate the work in such a way so that 
not too much is expected of any one 
person. 

If you have a slightly larger organisation 
remember that a person holding a 
supervisory position should not be 
expected to supervise more than five to 
six people effectively 

Above this figure, his or her 
effectiveness falls off dramatically. Do 
not allow a supervisor to become too 
involved in the routine functions of the 
office. Let them have the time to devote 
to supervise the activities of their group 
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members. If they are too tied down with 
routine, they do not supervise 
effectively. This doesn’t mean that they 
should be kept from knowing what is 
going on, just don't let them lose their 
group because of external involvement 
until it is necessary. 

In any business, you will not have 
people standing by ready to fill 
vacancies caused by absenteeism, 
sickness or holidays. For this reason, 
while not falling into the trap explained 
above (whereby one person is asked to 
do too much), you should have a system 
whereby one or two members are 
trained in a range of jobs. They can help 
in a number of areas. 

Don’t be vague in defining job 
responsibility. In every office, team or 
group, people feel more secure when 
they have a clear statement of the work 
for which they are responsible and the 
supervisor to whom they are 
answerable. Also, ensure they have the 
authority and understanding 
comparable with the responsibility. 
Unless you do this, people will never 
grow in their job. 

Often, managers look hard at every 
means of reducing the co-operative's 
costs, but they tend to look at the largest 
bills. This is a good procedure, often you 
can more profitably spend your time 
getting major costs down rather than 
spending too much time on minor costs 
(since you may not be able to make any 
appreciable difference to them). 

However, bear in mind that often minor 
costs are all related to office and 
overhead expenses. Frequently, by 
following some of the ideas suggested 
here, you should be able to get minor 
costs down as a group. If you can save 
10 — 20% of present overhead costs per 
year, this could be a considerable cost 
saving and enable the co-operative to 
grow because it has more capital 
available. 


We have obtained the IBIS report and 
summarise as follows: 

PROFITABLE OPENINGS FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 

Areas of greatest potential for new 
business undertakings have been 
uncovered by a major research 
program. 

The research was conducted by Phillip 
Ruthven, of Ibis Corporate Services Pty 
Ltd, Melbourne for Enterprise Australia. 

Small and medium size businesses are 
still the prime movers in the Australian 
economy and there is little reason why 
this shouldn’t continue. Together they 
employ more than 60 per cent of all 
people employed in the private sector; 
they earn more profits anti pay more 
income taxes than the whole of the 
private sector. 


The report states: 

" Fast-growing industries suitable for 
small business include only three 
manufacturing groups: bread and 
cakes, furniture and mattresses, and 
printing and allied industries. But a 
wide range of service industries fall 
into this category, including laundries 
and dry cleaning, post-school and 
other education,, other personal 
services such as domestic cleaning, 
and services to agriculture and mining. 

Fast-growing industries suitable for 
smali-to-medium sized businesses 
include forestry and logging, the 
manufacture of wood products, non- 
building construction activities (such 
as landscape gardening), plant hire 
and leasing, and a variety of business 
services including data processing 
and photo-copying." 


• To provide the most efficient form of 
organisation in industries where the 
optimum size of the production unit or 
sales outlet is small. 

• To add to the variety of products 
and services available by catering to 
limited markets which are unattractive 
to the large corporation. 

• To act as specialist suppliers to 
large companies of parts which they 
can produce at lower cost than the large 
companies themselves. 

• To provide an active source of 
competition for large multi-product 
companies. 

• To innovate, by developing new 
products, techniques and services. 

• To provide a means of entry into 
business for new entrepreneurial talent 
which can develop small businesses 
into larger ones and thus challenge the 
established leaders. 

Before looking at the opportunity areas 
for small business it is as well to point 
out the reasons for success and failures 
of smaller businesses. These are 
summarised in the report as: 

"Failure to make the right strategic 
decisions. Choosing a declining rather 
than a growing industry, for instance, 
can make the battle for sales and 
profitability especially hard. So too, 
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can continuing to manufacture in the 
face of highly competitive imports, or' 
failing to develop export markets when 
local demand is limited. Reluctance to 
advertise or to spend on new product 
development can similarly be fatal in 
fast-changing consumer product 
markets. In retailing, the wrong 
location can kill a business, no matter 
how attractive the shop Itself or how 
well it is run. 

Many small businesses fail, on the 
other hand, simply through poor 
operating management: failure to do 
an adequate job of planning and 
controlling activities, organising 
themselves and their staff effectively, 
choosing employees wisely, and 
leading them well." 

There are two copies of the Ibis report in 
the library. 


The Association also expresses support 
for the National Worker Co-operative 
Conference "Working Together" in 
Canberra on 2nd to 4th July, 1981. 
Indications are that it will be an 
excellent gathering of people from all 
over Australia who work in co- 
operatives or who are interested in this 
type of organisation. Enquiries should 
be directed to Tom Brennan (062) 49 
2892) about attendance and 
accommodation. Transport from Sydney 
can also be arranged (02) 267 8948). 


“Work Co-operatives - an 
introduction” 

A booklet with the above title has been 
published by the Association. It has 
been produced as a result of the high 
need and heavy demand for information 
on work co-operatives It gives a clear 
and concise rundown on virtually 
everything a new or potential co- 
operative member needs to know on co- 
operative functioning (it is not a 
management textbook) and is easy to 
read. 

The 1981 price for the booklet is Si. 50 
(up from $1 last year). 

Please make out your cheques to the 
Association of Work Co-operatives, d- 
The Editor (Interstate writers please add 
100 for NSW Stamp Duty). They can 
also be purchased from the 
Associations Office or the Community 
Liaison Bureau, Department of Youth 
and Community Services. 


The role to be played by small business 
will be its historic one as outlined by 
Britain's Bolton Committee. 
Paraphrased, these functions are: 

• To provide a productive outlet for 
the energies of that large group of 
enterprising people who have much to 
offer and who value independence 
greatly, but who dislike working in large 
organisations. 


WORKING TOGETHER 

the emergence of an Australian 
Worker Co-operative movement 

A NATIONAL WORKSHOP 
BlIRGMANN COLLEGE, ANU 

July 2-4, 1981 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Should any Co-operative have goods, equipment or services for sale you can use this section to 
advise other Co-operatives or interested parties of details, price, conditions and contact address. 

Copy to be supplied by the fifteenth (15th) of each month. 
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FOR SALE 

BEDFORD TRUCK 


13 LARGE METAL CONCRETE FORMERS 
2 SMALL METAL CONCRETE FORMERS 
1 OLIVETTI 82 TYPEWRITER 


1 OFFICE CHAIR 
1 WOODEN TOOL CHEST 


ASSORTED PAINTING AND CONCRETING TOOLS 
PHONE 26?-8948 OFFERS 



WORKFORCE 

Courier Express 

Prompt efficient service at competitive rates throughout 
metropolitan area, small to large articles. 


42 Rossmore Avenue Phone: 

Punchbowl 2196 

(May the FORCE be with you) 


7596188 

7596822 



CONTRIBUTIONS 


REMEMBER:- 

You are invited to contribute to your newsletter. Yes! you should see this as your newsletter. You 
should regard it as a means of communicating your ideas and ideals to other Co-operatives. 
Contribution from 1500 — 2000 words on a topic concerning co-operatives will be published, 
also letters or interesting asides. All photos to be B & W. Editorial Board has right of reply. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Address to: Printed by: 

The Editor, Worklink Auburn Work Collective 

P O Box 48 

BRICKFIELD HILL NSW 2000 
Ph: (02) 267 8948 


Ph: (02) 646 4881 


